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THE NEW GREEK HISTORIAN 



By Robert J. Bonner 
The University of Chicago 



The fifth instalment of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published in 1908, 
contained considerable " portions of a lost Greek historian, obviously 
of the first rank, dealing in minute detail with the events of the Greek 
world in the years 396 and 395 B.C." 1 Interest has centered mainly 
about the authorship, the conflicts with Xenophon, and the descrip- 
tion of the Boeotian federal constitution. Cratippus, Theopompus, 
Androtion, and some hitherto unknown historian have been suggested 
as possible authors. 2 At present the choice seems to lie between the 
first two. In the generous and scholarly introduction and notes the 
editors have spared no pains to point out the full effect of the new 
material. Since the fragment is relatively small and deals with a 
period of which we have in Xenophon's HeUenica a full contemporary 
account, comparatively few changes in current views will be neces- 
sary; and these for the most part will find their way only into the 
more detailed histories. There are, however, several new facts 
that well deserve the attention of teachers of ancient history, few of 
whom will have access to the expensive publications of the Egyptian 
Exploration Society. 

By far the most important portion of the document is the account 
of the Boeotian federal constitution as it existed in the year 396 B.C. 

1 The papyrus consists of 230 fragments of varying sizes. On the recto is written 
a land-survey register which belongs to the middle of the second century A.D. The 
historical work was written on the verso toward the end of the second, or the beginning 
of the third century a.d. There is internal evidence that makes it seem probable that 
the narrative began where Thucydides left off his history. To what point it was con- 
tinued can only be surmised. There are indications that it was composed before the 
Sacred War. The fragment, republished in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis in 1909, and 
entitled HeUenica Oxyrhynchia, extends over 29 pages of which about 15 are practically 
complete. Eduard Meyer printed the text at the end of his splendid historical com- 
mentary on the papyrus (Theopomps Hettenika, Halle, 1909). 

* The writer betrays distinct aristocratic sympathies, but his judgments are rarely 
partial. 
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So little was known of this constitution that it has received but little 
attention in college textbooks, to say nothing of school histories. 
But it is to be hoped that future makers of ancient histories for schools 
in this country will devote some attention to this first experiment 
in federal government, which cannot fail to enlist the interest of boys 
and girls who live in the greatest federation in the world. As the 
chapter is short I quote it verbatim. 

The condition of Boeotia at that time was as follows. There were then 
appointed in each of the cities four senates, of which not all the citizens were 
allowed to become members, but only those who possessed a certain amount of 
money. Of these senates each one in turn held a preliminary sitting and delibera- 
tion about matters of policy, and made proposals to the other three, and a resolu- 
tion adopted by all became valid. Their local affairs they continued to manage 
in that fashion, while the arrangement of the Boeotian league was this. The 
whole population of the country was divided into eleven units, and each of these 
provided one Boeotarch, as follows. The Thebans contributed four, two for the 
city and two for Plataea, Scolus, Erythrae, Scaphae, and the other towns 
which formerly were members of one state with the Plataeans, but at that time 
were subject to Thebes. Two Boeotarchs were provided by the inhabitants 
of Orchomenus and Hysiae, and two by the inhabitants of Thespiae together 
with Eutresis and Thisbae, one by the inhabitants of Tanagra, and another 
by the inhabitants of Haliartus, Lebadea, and Coronea, each of these cities 
sending him in turn; in the same way one came from Acraephium, Copae, and 
Chaeronea. Such was the proportion in which the chief magistrates were appointed 
by the different units, which also provided sixty senators for every Boeotarch, 
and themselves defrayed their daily expenses. Each unit was, moreover, under 
the obligation to supply a corps of approximately one thousand hoplites, and a 
hundred horsemen. To speak generally, it was in proportion to the distribution 
of their magistrates that they enjoyed the privileges of the league, made their 
contributions, sent judges, and took part in everything whether good or bad. 
The nation then as a whole had this form of polity, and the general assemblies 
of the Boeotians used to meet in the Cadmea. 1 

The constitution may be classed as a liberal oligarchy or as a 
moderate democracy. The franchise is not open to all the free 
inhabitants as in Athens nor limited to the nobility as in Sparta and 
many other Greek cities, but is based upon a uniform property 
qualification as in the Athenian revolutionary constitution of 411 
B.C., which limited the franchise to those who could equip themselves 
with arms. It may very well be that in Boeotia also the franchise 

1 Hettenica Oxyrhynchia chap. xi. The translation is that of the editors. 
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was allotted on the same basis. It is clearly implied that the federal 
senate like the local senates was quadrapartite; 1 one section in turn 
acted as a steering committee to prepare measures for the considera- 
tion of the whole body. In federal matters the eleven Boeotarchs 
constituted the executive branch of the government. 2 Like the presi- 
dent of the United States they negotiated treaties, but the ratification 
of the senate was required to render them binding. The Boeotarchs, 
however, had the privilege of sitting with the senate and advocating 
the measures they proposed. In this respect they had a distinct ad- 
vantage over an American president. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the whole constitution is the 
employment of the representative principle which has always been 
regarded as a modern development. And representation in the fed- 
eral senates is on the basis of population and not according to states 
as in this country. It is noteworthy that the senators are paid. 
This provision is clearly in the interest of democracy, as it enabled 
any citizen to represent his electoral division, and prevented the 
government from falling into the hands of professional politicians 
or groups of wealthy men. The Supreme Court was composed of 
men delegated by the various divisions. Cases of treason against 
the league and private suits between citizens of different cities would 
naturally come before this court. This constitution was evidently 
put in force on the resuscitation of the league when the Athenians 
were compelled to evacuate Boeotia in 447 B.C., and lasted until the 
peace of Antalcidas in 387-86 B.C. 3 

1 The editors deny this, but Goligher {Classical Review, XXII, 82 ff.) has shown 
conclusively that they are in error. Glotz (Bulletin de Comes. Hellenique, XXXII, 
271 ff.) reaches the same conclusion. Messrs. Goligher and Glotz reached this view 
quite independently. Meyer, op. tit., without noticing these objections reiterates the 
view of the editors. 

» The division of the senate into sections resembles the Athenian division into 
ten sections, though a Boeotian section bears the same relation to the whole senate as 
does the Athenian senate to the ecclesia. In like manner the Boeotarchs correspond 
to the Athenian generals. The latter, however, were not members of the Senate, as 
were the Boeotarchs. The Athenian revolutionists of 411 sought to remedy this defect 
by making the generals members of the senate. 

3 No doubt a number of changes took place. Thus Plataea did not become a 
member of the league until its capture in 427 B.C. Chaeronea, which was an indepen- 
dent city in 396 B.C., was dependent on Orchomenus in 424 B.C. 
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It will be convenient to mention briefly in chronological order a 
few of the more important details contained in the papyrus. It is 
surprising to read that the devastation of Attica in the first ten years 
of the war was not as ruinous as we have been led to believe. It 
was not until the occupation of Decelea in 413 B.C. that the well- 
cultivated farms of Attica were systematically and thoroughly ravaged. 
The Boeotians, profiting by their proximity to Attica, purchased from 
the plunderers at a low price and transferred to their own land the 
unequaled equipment of the now thoroughly devastated farms. 
Even the roof tiles were carried off in this way. 1 

Xenophon represents the Corinthian war as being brought about 
mainly by Persian bribes to leading statesmen in Thebes, Corinth, 
and Argos; but Grote pointed out that the war was really due to the 
selfish policy of Sparta toward all her allies. Grote's contentions 
have been admitted by all subsequent historians and are now amply 
confirmed by the detailed account of P (the designation of the 
unknown writer adopted by the editors). It was the hope of Persian 
military and financial aid that encouraged the war parties in the differ- 
ent cities to undertake a war they had long planned. 2 Pharna- 
bazus, not Tithraustes, sent Timocrates to Greece to distribute 
money among the Greek leaders, among whom P includes the Athe- 
nian democratic leaders Epicrates and Cephalus, whom Xenophon 
does not mention. If, as seems altogether probable, P is right in 
connecting Pharnabazus rather than Tithraustes with the mission 

1 This information as well as the details about the Boeotian league constitute a 
digression from the narrative of events of 396-95 (Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XII, 3 ff.). 

2 "The party of Androclidas and Ismenias was anxious to involve Boeotia in a 
war with the Lacedaemonians, because firstly they wished to overthrow their supremacy 
in order to avoid destruction at the hand of the Lacedaemonians on account of the 
Laconizing party, and secondly they expected that they would achieve their object 
easily on the supposition that the king would provide money in accordance with the 
promises of the envoy from Persia, and that the Corinthians, Argives, and Athenians 
would join in the war" (Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XIII, 1). "It was they, (i.e., the demo- 
cratic party) who were anxious to involve Athens in war, holding that view not merely 
since they had dealings with Timocrates and received the gold, but long before. It is 
nevertheless asserted by some that Timocrates' bribes were responsible for the forma- 
tion of the war party at Athens and among the Boeotians, and in the other states I 
have mentioned (i.e., Corinth and Argos), owing to ignorance of the circumstance that 
all of them had long adopted a hostile attitude towards the Lacedaemonians, and been 
on the watch for an opportunity to involve the states in war" (Hellen. Oxyrhyn. II, 2). 
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of Timocrates, it is necessary to alter the date from 395 to 397, or at 
the latest early in 396. 

During the interval between Conon's appointment to the command 
of the Persian fleet in 397 B.C. and the outbreak of the Corinthian 
war in 395-94 B.C. a considerable number of Athenians took service 
with Conon. These consisted partly of men who had been exiled 
by the Thirty and were still living abroad, and partly of volunteers 
from Athens. 1 It is now known that the democratic party, which 
was anxious for war, did everything in its power to injure the Spartan 
cause; and men and arms were secretly sent to Conon from time to 
time. P gives an interesting account of one of these filibustering 
expeditions which was sent out so openly that it was discussed in the 
assembly. Demaenetus, who afterward was elected general, planned 
an expedition to Rhodes and, according to common report, communi- 
cated his intentions to the senate. He succeeded in launching a 
ship and putting to sea, but the report of the project spread quickly 
over the city, and the senators were severely criticized for their alleged 
connivance at the expedition. In a meeting of the assembly which 
was immediately summoned by the senate it was decided to disavow 
the action of Demaenetus. Word was at once sent to Milon, the 
Spartan governor of Aegina, to employ what measures he could to 
intercept the ship. Milon lost no time in putting to sea in a warship 
and succeeded in finding Demaenetus at Thoricon in Attica. On 
the approach of the Spartan ship the Athenians made off with all 
speed to another port. But their ship was not seaworthy, and they 
were obliged to engage the enemy. 2 So successful were they in the 
battle that they captured the Spartan vessel. Finding it more to his 
purpose than his own ship, Demaenetus transferred his crew and 
continued his voyage to join Conon. Cleobulus, the uncle of Aeschines 
the orator, was associated with Demaenetus .in this adventure. In 
the year 388-87 B.c we find Demaenetus as general in conjunction 
with Chabrias making a successful descent upon the Spartans in 
Aegina. 

1 Plato, Menex., 245 a; Isocrates, Panegy., 142. 

2 1 have preferred to follow Wilamowitz, whose explanation the editors reject. 
They think that Demaenetus escaped Milon and obtained a ship in another port. 
But it is stated by Aeschines that there was a naval engagement and that the Athenians 

won. 
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The remainder of the papyrus is devoted to the campaigns of 
Agesilaus in Asia, and the activities of Conon in and around Rhodes. 
Scarcely any new details are given that deserve mention in a school 
or college history. However, the description of the mutiny of the 
Cypriots in the service of Conon, which was known to us only from a 
brief reference in Justinus, is worth quoting. Not only does it serve 
to show how the author handles a situation fraught with stirring inci- 
dent, but it exhibits a new phase of the character of Conon, a man 
of whom we would fain know more. 

The Cypriots, who had sailed with Conon to Caunus, persuaded by certain 
persons who falsely asserted that there was no intention to give them the arrears 
of their pay, but preparations were only being made for discharging the debts 
of the crews and the marines, were filled with indignation, and having met in 
assembly elected as their leader a man of Carpasian stock and gave him a body 

guard of two from each ship Conon after hearing their story assured them 

that they would all alike obtain their pay. Having given this answer, he said 
that he wished to make it known to the other soldiers also, whereupon the leader 
of the Cypriots, the Carpasian, followed him toward the main body of the troops. 
They started out in company, and when they were passing the gates Conon being 
in front, came outside the wall first, but the Carpasian, while he was going out at 
the gates, was seized without Conon's consent by some of the Messenians in Conon's 
following, who wished to detain him in the city in order that he might be punished 
for his offences. The Cypriots who were accompanying him laid hold of the 
Carpasian and prevented the Messenians from arresting him (and the contingent 
of six hundred, perceiving the fight, also came to the help of their leader). Conon 
hastened back to the city while the Cypriots attacked and drove off the Messe- 
nians who had seized the Carpasian, and being persuaded that Conon's plans for 
distributing the pay were altogether (unjust), thereupon embarked upon triremes 
with the object, some said, of taking up the Cypriots at Rhodes and sailing to 
Cyprus. (It is not clear whether they went as far as Cyprus. At any rate they 
returned with reinforcements, determined to overthrow the power of Conon.) 
When the Cypriots landed at Caunus, Conon came to Leonymus and declared 
that he alone could save the king's cause, for if Leonymus would consent to give 
him the Greek guards protecting Caunus and as many Carians as possible, he 
would put an end to the mutiny in the camp. Leonymus having bidden him 
take as many soldiers as he wished, he remained inactive for that day, since it 
was already near sunset: but on the next before dawn he took a large number 
of the Carians and all the Greeks, led them out of the city and proceeded to post 
them." .... He captured the Carpasian and sixty of the other Cypriots, whom 

1 The revolt of Rhodes in 396-95 was followed within six months by a democratic 
revolution at which Conon connived. This is new information. 
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he put to death, while the leader was crucified. The Cypriote who were left 
at Rhodes were enraged on hearing of this, and in their indignation first attacked 
and drove out the officers whom Conon had appointed, and then leaving the harbor 
caused a great tumult and riot among the Rhodians. Conon, however, having 
arrived from Caunus, and having arrested their leaders, put them to death, dis- 
tributing pay among the rest. Thus the King's camp, after it had reached a 
condition of extreme peril, was restored to peace by Conon and his energetic 
measures. 1 

1 Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XV. The editors, while praising his "excellences as a nar- 
rator of facts, his wealth of information, his impartiality, his acuteness of judgment, 
and his seriousness" which entitle him to a very high place among Greek historians, 
characterize his style as "somewhat frigid, colorless, verbose, and monotonous." 
The description of the mutiny is mentioned as one of three passages in which the "mo- 
notonous flow of his narrative is stirred to a little life." He apparently departs from the 
common practice of introducing speeches. The fragment contains but one speech, 
which consists of only eleven words. 



